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of Europe cannot possibly endure. Economic necessities 
will put an end to them before many years. But dis- 
armament, apparently, can only proceed pari passu with 
the establishment of peaceful methods of settling inter- 
national questions. The machinery for this will probably 
be found in the further development of two institutions 
that have already come into existence, the International 
Congress and the Court of Arbitration. The existence 
of these institutions, which is now occasional, will tend to 
become permanent. . . . 

It may be surmised as not improbable that in course of 
time the occasions for summoning European congresses 
will recur with increasing frequency until the functions 
which they are called upon to discharge will convert them 
into a permanent institution. Such a development, com- 
bined with the increased employment of arbitration, must 
ultimately tend toward the creation of a Federal Union in 
Europe. . . . 

When Washington wrote his Farewell Address, the 
danger of our getting dragged into the mighty struggle 
then raging in Europe was a real and serious danger, 
against which we needed to be solemnly warned. Since 
then times have changed, and they are changing still. 
From a nation scarcely stronger than Portugal, we have 
become equal to the strongest. Railways, telegraphs 
and international industries are making every part of the 
world the neighbor of every other part. To preserve a 
policy of isolation will not always be possible, nor will it 
be desirable. Situations will arise (if they have not 
already arisen) in which such moral weight as the United 
States can exert will be called for. The pacification of 
Europe, therefore, is not an affair that is foreign to our 
interests. In that, as in every other aspect of the Chris- 
tian policy of "peace on earth and good will to men," we 
are most deeply concerned ; and every incident, like the 
present Arbitration Treaty, that promises to advance us 
even by one step toward the sublime result, it is our 
solemn duty to welcome and encourage by all the means 
within our power. — The Atlantic Monthly. 



THE ACME OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION UP 
TO THIS HOUR. 

BY F. W. 

Truth climbs in spirals, and men's minds have stretched 
upward like Jack's bean stalk, these last years, toward 
the heavenly concept of peace. Whoever helps to im- 
part that inspiration to one more human heart has by no 
means lived in vain. 

There are certain senators at Washington whose chil- 
dren will not be given to telling that their illustrious sires 
delayed the ratification of the world's first great arbitra- 
tion treaty. To have set the seal of their votes to that 
document without delay would have had a moral effect 
upon all other nations, too great to be computed. The 
antecedent supposition of every patriot would have been 
that the ratification would not have been at all delayed, 
for the treaty is no new thing to the American people, we 
have been thinking of it long. Our President advocated 
its principles years ago in his annual message, and the 
response of the press in England and America was prac- 
tically unanimous. 

In the Queen's speech at the opening of parliament, 
she not only expressed her satisfaction that the treaty had 



been ratified by the two governments, but hoped that it 
might furnish such a solution as would prove satisfactory 
to other nations. King Oscar, at the opening of the Con- 
gress in Stockholm, expressed the pride he felt in being 
authorized to choose an umpire in case the three Ameri- 
can and three English judges, who are to be appointed 
to represent the respective governments, were not able to 
agree. And now our wise "jingo" senators profess to 
think that if in any case King Oscar were appealed to, 
the decision would be in favor of England rather than 
America. We will venture to say that the senators who 
thus express themselves, know very little about King 
Oscar. He is a man of such high character, and person- 
ally so disconnected from all entangling alliances with 
England, that a more desirable selection could not have 
been made. He has the warmest regard for the United 
States ; tens of thousands of his countrymen having 
made their homes here, and, standing in the presence of 
the civilized world with the desire to leave to its historic 
annals a spotless reputation for fair dealing, it would be 
likely that if the pendulum of his decision swung to either 
side, it would be in favor of America. But in order to 
provide against any possible miscarriage of justice the 
treaty enables either party to select another umpire, either 
for all cases that may arise under the treaty, or in any 
particular case. 

Ex-United States Senator Edmunds has reminded us 
that "in the great arbitration treaty of 1871, we agreed 
that three members of the Geneva tribunal should be 
named by three sovereigns — two of them European ; and 
that if any or all these sovereigns should fail to name these 
members, the King of Sweden should name them all. In 
the same treaty, we did not hesitate to submit the very 
important question of our boundary on the Pacific coast 
to the Emperor of Germany." 

The treaty stipulates that any award to be final must 
be made by a vote of not less than five to one in a court 
consisting of three American and three English jurists. 
It has been well said by Secretary Olney that it could not 
be that two Americans would join the English side of the 
court on any question unless they were warranted in so 
doing by the facts and presentations of the case before 
the court. A five to one award guarantees absolute fair- 
ness and disarms all the criticisms that have been direct- 
ed against the treaty. And yet the latest news is that no 
action has been taken, and that it seems probable none 
will be for some weeks to come ! 

Is it possible that this delay has a political animus? 
We know that it is the rising rather than the setting sun 
before which men prostrate themselves in worship, and it 
is by no means inconceivable that this delay on the part of 
the Senate is complicated with a desire to bring in the new 
treaty under the new administration. If the American 
people receive any such impression, so much the worse for 
those who give it. Perhaps no paper in the country has 
been less of a partisan so far as Mr. Cleveland is concerned 
than ours, and this is for the reason that, while we see 
much in him to admire, we know that he is an uncompro- 
mising opponent of prohibition and the woman's ballot. 
But it is under his administration and largely through his 
influence that the arbitration treaty has been carried to a 
successful issue, and he has a right to the good-will of his 
countrymen, irrespective of party, because of this great 
patriotic action which marks the acme of Christian civiliza- 
tion up to this hour. — The Union Signal. 



